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a mad pursuit of wild fancy and wit. The mastery of Sans-
krit and of Kannada vocabulary and idiom that nearly all
important Kannada poets have shown in their works is one
of the marvels of Kannada literature.

We have, so far, dealt with the literature of the lettered
class in general, i.e., of the trained poet and the conscious
artist. Though we had occasion to speak of the spontane-
ous singers and mystics, we have yet to acquaint the reader
in a few words with the marvellous character of the litera-
ture of the untutored masses of Karnataka. Such literature
is to be found in abundance in every country and in every
language. In Kannada also, there is an abundant variety
of folksongs and ballads which are as old as the hills. The
authors of most of these are unknown. But we know that
folk literature in Kannada had tradition and it is alluded
to by our poets through the centuries. The dance song of
the Karnataka actresses, actually reproduced in 'Silappadi-
karam', is the earliest example known to us, followed by
later references to * Qnakevadn * and other folksongs. The
very fact that Tripadi is used in a Kannada inscription of
c. 700 A-D.1 is an indication of the antiquity of the folk
songs, since we know that more than half of folk poetry, in
the form in which it is available to us today, is composed
in the Tripadi metre or its variations. It falls into several
divisions according to subject matter, song pattern and
style. Particular mention must be made of the Tripadis
i.e. three-lined verses, which centre round domestic life,
the joys and sorrows of Kannada womanhood, It is no
exaggeration to say that many of these Tripadis are lyrics

1 R, Narasimhacarya: Sasanapadyaroafifari, p. 3.